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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of 


Che Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 


OTTAWA, MAY 3rp, 1933. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Council was held at the 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, May 3rd, 1933, under the patronage and 
presence of Their Excellencies, the Governor-General and the Countess 
of Bessborough. 


Col. the Hon. Murray MacLaren, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, represented the Dominion Government. 


The president, Mr. J. Fred Davey, was in the chair, and the Hon. 
W. G. Martin, Minister of Public Welfare for Ontario, was the guest 
speaker. 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY, THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


“It is a very great pleasure to Lady Bessborough and to myself 
to attend your meeting—not only because we are personally asso- 
ciated with the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare as 
its Patrons, but also because the nature of its work makes a very 
direct appeal to both of us. 


Not so very many years ago, the need for such a body as this 
would have been hotly disputed by many people; it would have 
been argued, in the old days of laissez-faire, that the welfare of the 
child and the family was entirely a family matter—a question best 
left to the wisdom of the individual parent. But apart from the 
fact that the individual parent has only too often been found want- 
ing in that wisdom, even the wisest have come to recognize that, 
in family matters as in most others, two heads are generally better 
than one; and, further, that the collected experience of others 
who have studied such matters can be of the greatest value even in 
what are proverbially called “the best-regulated families.” 


Experience is the surest basis of human knowledge; and it is 
now accepted, I think, that the best method of disseminating know- 
ledge is through some form of central clearing-house, through which 
the stored-up experience of others is made available to the com- 
munity at large. 


Such a clearing-house was established when the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare was founded 13 years ago. 
During that period, it has put at the disposal of thousands of 
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men and women throughout the Dominion of Canada, reliable in- 
formation on the problems of family life that they could otherwise 
only have acquired through their own hard-bought experience—and 
then might have acquired it too late. How thoroughly this function 
is being performed by the Council is shown by the fact that no 
less than ninety welfare agencies, in one field and another, have 
been engaged in it during the past year. Nor is it only the indi- 
vidual who benefits thereby. This storehouse of Canadian experi- 
ence, accumulated over a wide area and a number of years, is equally 
at the service of the Federal and Provincial Governments, of Munici- 
palities, and of various organizations, public and private, which are 
working in the same field. 


I am not, however, suggesting that the Council's work consists 
merely in the passive collection of facts and figures. Nobody who 
studies one of your annual reports could fail to be struck by the 
evidence it gives not only of great practical activity, but also of 
an activity that takes many forms. 


It would be difficult to find any problem of family life that 
the Council fails to take into account. You have your Maternal 
and Child Hygiene services—services, I am glad to note, that are 
bi-lingual ; you have your Child Protection services, your Family 
Welfare services; Mothers’ Allowances, Community Organization, 
Juvenile Delinquency, the problems of Illegitimacy, the problems 
of Relief—in all these spheres, the Council is achieving results, 
the success of which can be attested by statistics. It is interesting 
itself, too, in one of the newer but most serious problems of modern 
life—the provision of education and recreation for those who, through 
no fault of their own, have to suffer enforced leisure. This need has 
become a very urgent one, with the long duration of the world- 
depression, and the consequent increase of unemployment. It is a 
by-product of these trying times to which much attention is being 
paid in Great Britain, and I am glad indeed that it is receiving 
no less consideration in Canada. Perhaps out of evil, good may come; 
and it may be that the efforts which are being made in this depart- 
ment of social service may lead to a revival of handicrafts, of interest 
in communal music, acting, and games, which a more prosperous 
age had threatened to extinguish. 


I have only been able to touch lightly, Ladies and Gentlemen, on 
the many sides of the Council's work. I have mentioned no names, 
I have quoted no figures. But I have tried, in the short space of 
time at my disposal, to convey to you the very real sympathy which 
Lady Bessborough and I have for the purpose, the scope, and the 
spirit of your work; if I have succeeded in doing so, there should 
be no need for me to express more specifically our earnest hope 
that you may continue to carry it on with results as beneficial to 
Canada as those which you have achieved hitherto.” 


THE HON. THE MINISTER OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH. 


The Hon. Dr. MacLaren attended both the annual meeting of the 
Council, and one of the sessions of the Conference on Social Problems 
in the Administration of Relief, meeting under the Council's auspices. 
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Dr. MacLaren congratulated the Council upon the representa- 
tive nature of its membership and the vigour of its administration. 
The welfare of a people and a country depended, in part, upon being 
able to make the very best of all possible opportunities. Those 
agencies and persons forming the Council sought to fit themselves 
most effectively for the responsibilities that were theirs. Inclination 
and ability for a task alone were not nearly so valuable for the 
State, as when they were developed and directed by adequate train- 
ing. In his judgment the Council operated as a continuous training 
school for those at work in the welfare field. Through this medium, 
knowledge and experience were continuously gleaned and sifted and 
on this basis, effort was directed to bring about concerted action 
along intelligent and well-thought out lines. 


Personally he had attended all meetings of the Council since 
assuming office, and he had always come away wiser for his contacts. 
To-day he had come primarily to acknowledge the assistance which 
he and his Department had obtained from the Council and its 
= officials in the last few months; he had found accumulated knowledge 
and experience within the Council and his departmental officials 
had been far-seeing enough to take advantage of the valuable 
assistance, open to them. 


He would like to suggest a motto, for the Council,—'‘As are 
your days so shall your strength be’. There was profound truth 
in that statement, which at the same time offered guidance and 
promise, and was scientifically true. Whatever the hereditary 
influences about us, what we did with our capacities was in our 
own hands. Unfortunately however, to know the way of wisdom 
and to practice it were very different things. We must have not 
only knowledge, but the will to act in line with that knowledge, in 
order to benefit to the fullest. 


The Council sought the knowledge of experience and sought to 
guide action in the light of that knowledge to the advantage of 
the individual and the state, and so, inevitably to the national 
welfare. It could have no better comment on its work. 


THE HON. THE MINISTER OF PUBLIC WELFARE FOR ONTARIO. 


Mr. Martin also paid tribute to the Council's contribution not only 
in the national welfare but in the development of high standards through- 
out the Empire. 


The effort of far-seeing, public spirited men in the last century 
had changed the whole aspect of public welfare from the deplorable 
conditions which Tennyson and Dickens had painted with sordid but 
true brush to the rich warm spirit of humanity and philanthropy, 
which could inspire some of Masefield’s finest verse. Over the 
lifetime of two Poet Laureates, incredible changes in human life and 
happiness had accrued for the British peoples. The Council and 
similar services, and those associated with them were the pathfinders 
to new heights of achievement, accumulating information, blazing 
trails and seeking to lead humanity onward and upward. 
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Illustrative of the spirit moving in the hearts of men were 
such facts as the creation, within Ontario ,within the last few months 
of one hundred and sixty public welfare boards, in which voluntary 
service of an advisory character was being gladly given for those on 
whom these times had laid a heavy hand. 


In the face of stringent financial conditions and unprecedented 
unemployment, Ontario, as a typical province, had not receded but 
advanced in her general welfare programme. Following the 
scientific course of careful inquiry, the leaders of the Province had 
provided for two thorough inquiries, the Ross Commission on Public 
Welfare and the Robb Commission on Cancer. The Province is 
now in a position to benefit, by the best information in the world 
on these subjects, and to offer a comprehensive programme of 
practically model development. 


Specialized educational services were illustrative of the new 
approach to all these problems, particularly in the development of 
schools for the blind, deaf and dumb, and mentally retarded. “At 
last we have lifted education out of the confines of the three R’s; even 
the mentally retarded are now trained to go out and earn a living 
in the business world—a miracle of achievement,’ was the 
Minister's comment. 


The Department of Public Welfare covered a wide range of 
responsibilities. In addition to the long established services of the 
Children’s Aid Branch, the last few years had marked the develop- 
ment of mothers’ allowances, old age pensions and the soldiers’ aid 
commission. The new adoption laws alone meant hundreds of 
homeless children being provided with comfortable homes, every 
year, whiie the work for children born out of wedlock had developed 
along most modern and efficient lines. 


The speaker also stressed the importance of wise consideration 
in the handling of cases of juvenile delinquency, and described the 
methods in force in Ontario. Seventy-five per cent of juvenile 
delinquency was ascribed to broken home conditions. The recently 
organized advisory board to the industrial schools had already 
proved itself, and the work of the Industrial Schools was being 
steadily improved. 


As the result of the success of the training school for boys at 
Bowmanville a similar school for juvenile delinquent girls had been 
built in western Ontario and would be opened shortly. 


Work being done by crippled children’s societies, in conjunction 
with service clubs, had extended throughout the province, and 
over two thousand children would benefit this year. 


The work, in which we were engaged, the Minister maintained, 
would outlast much of our material achievements, and prove more 
enduring and fundamentally important than our great public works 
and road development schemes, for Child and Family Welfare, 
“was the opening of broad safe highways of life, for little children, 
born with handicaps of life or circumstances.”’ 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S REPORT. 


A summary of the report of the executive director (see page 11) 
was presented by Miss Whitton, and adopted on motion of Mr. J. H. T. 
Falk, Vancouver, seconded by Judge E. H. Blois of Halifax, both of 
whom spoke with appreciation of the fine service of the Council staff, 
and the spirit in which their work was done. 


FRENCH SPEAKING SERVICES. 


This report was presented by Mme. Noel Chassé, secretary to the 
Division, and adopted on the same motion. (see page 29). 


REPORT OF THE HON. TREASURER. 


This report was presented by Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, the 
honourary treasurer (see statement on page 8-9), who explained that 
since the financial statement for the year was printed and available to 
the members, with the certificate of audit signed by Cunningham and 
Company, Chartered Accountants, Ottawa, it was not necessary to read 
the details of receipts and disbursements beyond reporting that receipts 
to the General Account totalled $25,090.13 in the past year, with dis- 
bursements of $22,538.85, leaving a balance to the credit of the General 
Account of $2,551.28. Receipts in the Child Hygiene Account totalled 
$9,537.94 with a balance of $146.80, carried forward, and disbursements 
of $9,652.48, leaving a balance forward of $32.28 for 1933-4. Thus 
total receipts amounted to $34,628.07 with disbursements of $32,191.31, 
leaving a total balance of $2,486.76 forward to 1933-4. 


The balance sheet shows on deposit and in petty cash, available for 
all general operations for the year opening on April Ist, 1933, $2,583.56; 
working reserves, accumulated from 1920 to 1925 and available for child 
welfare services of only $9,217.56; with the Family Welfare Account, 
the objective for which was set at $5,000.00 in 1929, holding $3,934.32. 


The report was adopted on Mme. Tessier’s motion, seconded by 
Mr. John B. Laidlaw, Toronto, of the Finance Committee. The President 
spoke with special appreciation of the work of Mr. Laidlaw, Mr. A. J. 
Milner, Toronto, Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto, and Mr. Philip Fisher, 
Montreal, in assuring the Council’s income in the past year. 


PROPERTY COMMITTEE REPORT. 


This report was presented by Mrs. J. C. Sears, Ottawa, Chairman 
of the Property Committee. As a detailed report, duly audited, had 
been approved by the Governing Board, only a summary was presented 
to the annual meeting. 


Council House Property was shared during the past year by the 
Council, the Ottawa Children’s Aid Society, and the Municipal Chapter of 
the Daughters of the Empire. Operating costs totalled $1,161.42, including 
$205.83 on alterations to the building, and $108.85 on emergencies. 
Interest on mortgages totalled $689.57, leaving $646.06 as a balance 
on the year’s operations and $277.97 forward from 1931-2, to apply to 
the payment of principal, on May 1st, 1933, and on other obligations 
amounting to $336.48. 


This report was adopted on Mrs. Sears’ motion, seconded by Dr. 
Frank Pedley, of Montreal. 
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REPORT RE REORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL. 


The report on the reorganization of the Council was presented by 
Mr. G. B. Clarke, Montreal, and adopted on his motion, seconded by 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, as follows : 


At the annual meeting of the Council at Winnipeg in June 1932, the 
plan of reorganization which had been under consideration for several 
months was approved; the governing board of the Council was re-elected 
but empowered to select a new board, as soon as feasible, along the lines 
of reorganization projected, and to prepare’ a new constitution and 
by-laws summarizing the new form of organization. 


Re-organization as approved, 1930-1. 


By decision of the Board in October, because of the uncertainty 
of plans in respect to the work of the Executive Director, this matter 
was left in abeyance. Since that time the emergence of many phases 
of social work into greater prominence, because of changed conditions 
brought about by the economic pressure, has changed somewhat the 
whole outlook from that of 1931 when plans for re-organization were 
first projected. 


The Governing Board has given careful attention to the whole 
situation and in February 1933 decided that the development of the 
Council should be visualized along even broader lines than seemed neces- 
sary in 1929-30-31, and that, whatever the administration and develop- 
ment in the immediate future, the Council’s natural development should 
ke looked upon as that of a National Council of Social Agencies, and that 
from this line of approach its work should materialize not only along 
the lines of the two major divisions of Child Welfare and of Family 
Welfare (or even of three including Community Organization) but should 
also take into consideration the fact that Recreation and Character 
Building Services can no longer be regarded as primarily concerned with 
the children’s field, but are being pushed by the changing social and 
industrial conditions of the times, into a field of major interest. 


Similarly the field of Delinquency, because of the development of 
family courts, etc., must concern itself also with the adult, as well as 
the juvenile population. 


The widespread development of direct relief services, and the in- 
creasing degree to which these have been assumed by the public authority, 
indicate the desirability of some medium of association of public officials 
in the whole field of welfare services. It would seem that public officials 
in the various fields of public welfare should be encouraged to associate 
in a general group, which might be encouraged, in its early stages of 
development at least, as a division within the Council, to be known as 
Officials in Public Welfare Administration. 


The Child Hygiene Section at its annual meeting in December, 
in view of its wider general programme, and the pending re-organization 
of the Council, requested that it be renamed the Section on Maternal 
and Child Hygiene. 


_ The Board therefore approved the re-organization of the Council 
into eight major divisions, namely,— 
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1. The Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene. 


2. The Division of Child Care and Protection, which will absorb 
all the various aspects of child welfare problems, exclusive of 
those in the field of maternal and child hygiene. 


3. The Division on Family Welfare, Dependency and Related 
Services. 


The Division on Community Organization. 
The Division on Recreational and Educational Projects. 
The Division on Delinquency and Related Services. 


The entirely new Division on Officials in Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration. 
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8. The Division of French-speaking Agencies. 


Additional divisions might be created as the need arose in future 
years. 


_It was also recommended that provision should be made for the 
affiliation of special groups, within any one of these Divisions. 


The divisions will function along the lines already operating for 
existing divisions, namely, through the election of a sub-committee by 
the members within each division and the representation of that com- 
mittee on the governing board through the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the division. 


Provision has been made for a Board of Governors of 32 members, 
two being selected from each of these eight divisions, thus providing for 
16 professional or technical governors. 


To these 16 governors will be added 4 to represent the general 
national groups in membership in the Council (that is, the Trades and 
Labour Congress, the Council of Women, ete.) and 12 to represent the 
business and financial interests, represented by the present Finance 
Committee and the subscribers to the Council, (6 of these latter governors 
will be so chosen as to assure common membership on the Board and the 
Public Welfare Committee of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce). 


The executive committee will consist of 16 instead of 12 members, 
since it will be necessary to provide for 8 vice-presidents, one from each 
of the major divisions of work. The executive will thus consist of the 
President, the 8 vice-presidents, representing these divisions, the Execu- 
tive Director,—non-voting, the Honourary Treasurer, and 5 committee 
members representing the business and financial group,—a total of 16 
members. 


The Board which you will ke asked to elect to-night will be elected 
along these lines, subject to your acceptance of this report. The pre- 
paration of the new Constitution and By-Laws will be referred to our 
Honourary Counsel by the new board. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Mr. 
Kenneth Cook, Montreal, and adopted on his motion, seconded by Mrs. 
E. P. Pettit, Saint John, N.B., Mr. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, presiding 
for the elections. (See page 10). 
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RS Aate C0 66S RHEE 4 esas BO eS READERS ORERE RE TEU 423.95 
MEN 55 oak tics a oer ee eee alan detee outer 597.20 
NN Sao shai o-oo ob da cin Wades ness aoa demecae inroads 5.50 
—— 1,407.79 
IE. scree as ba as ae ee ROA Re aoa 222.20 
UML GU wciedciauws Awa meeadirwesds deaenm eau mune eee es rae meaes 273.27 
MNT 555.8 CINE COKER OCR ARS OLN Oe Ma TRR OTL EE 1,500.00 
Staff— 
PUPMAMOME— GOthGOs 5.5. on 5 ic icccccewcsconces $7,712.50 
SMOG do as bc duivinweneds dyeednecas ... 9,846.02 
_—_—— 11,557.52 
AUER Face 2 oh ns tard a yeas rae 145.27 
ee 11,702.79 
IES Srten celaes Lo nae Nes ke yew cle ncaa aeeln Woane dawieenesaet 689. 52 
SING oi Oar io sina Ce wid Ck ee alek MORE WERE RO ae TE e NARA Rees 816.92 
Reeturnanle Travelling Warrante..... 0.006 ceccicccccswoccesccccescn 360.00 
NI 5.0 oc 3 skeen RAW ER ee wie Shoes Seces Maenekareaeei es TurmaS 7.65 
N56 vas civ nla <Gle dae See AONE e era RE eee xaaEemnaud 8.35 
55g s a a Ie CERO RE CE a Pa RR Ae 12.16 
$22,538.85 
Balance forward, General Account... o.oo ici cccccccescccsccccecss 2,551.28 
$25,090.13 
SECTION 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Rs sr: 9a crac» Ba de swe ace Bi ce eR OS wh ee A a Ra a a A $ 114.38 
I iis Fons ao bativial id dh aauhaw Ne aISRE Ee we Pee kee ae tae 6,860.69 
PG SIG 5.65. 5d oin We SR pals Kae LiKe RAD wn CURA ET EKER EA aaa eee 770.00 
Cie SW eUGRN ONE EOIN cece ceased sacdcahnnmecdedecmceeesdeweu ns 390.95 
MN a aoe fitatal ge arated ort al ord wa no wo ae SSE RR TORS EEC Tee 1,342.90 
EEMOMMGS CUE TWO WOOTOING yoo 56 oo co biccccwiccascnsvecnsennbonesceneceee 109.05 
Se EE I Gi ono 5 8 a a inn S Mateawes Ree ncerecesoceeaevusateceaaan 64.54 
$ 9,652.46 
Gs i EE CII GI a i. oi. ca. ds 6s dere hincs Sat ecco nied onadeaensasene 32. 
$ 9,684.74 
SUMMARY 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Coin ds iv ks kbd eRe ee hbase xedaandutanmenss wenweeecemuns $22,538.85 
Ce SINR iicsswidccxdeneemuenes secs be ekeawecerneaenes une Ga 9,652. 46 
———_ $32,191.31 
Balance at credit General Account—April 1st, 1933................... 2,551.28 
Balance at credit Child Hygiene Section : April 1st, 1932... $146.80 
April 1st, 1933... 32.28 
—-—— 114. 52 
as 2,436.76 
$34,628.07 





Board of Governors—Thirteenth Year, April 1st, 1933—-March 31st, 1934. 
The Board consists of 32 Governors 


Division I.—Maternal and Child Hygiene: 
Chairman —Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria. 
‘ II.—Child Care and Protection: 
Chairman —Mr. Robt. E. Mills, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 
sige III.—Family Welfare: 
Chairman —Mr. G. B. Clarke, Montreal. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 
IV.—Community Organization: 
Chairman —Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 


eg V.—Delinquency Services: \ 
Chairman —Mr. H. Atkinson, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
Vice-Chairman—Judge H. S. Mott, Toronto. } 
ys VI.—Leisure Time and Educational Activities: a 
Chairman —Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal. 1 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. 
re VII.—Officials in Public Welfare Administration: 
Chairman —Mr. A. W. Laver, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal. 
- VIII.—French-speaking Services: 
Chairman —Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa. 
Vice-Chairman—Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec. 
Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. 
Governors representing National Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa. 
Agencies in Membership........... Mr. A. J. Freiman, Ottawa. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth. 
( Mr. J. Fred Davey, Uttawa. 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal. 
Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal. 
Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto. 
Mr. J. B. Laidlaw, Toronto. 
Governors representing Finance and Mr. A. J. Milner, Toronto. 
General Interests... ....06.. cg es \ Mr. James A. Richardson, Winnipeg. 
Mr. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal. ' 
Mr. J. D. McKenna, Saint John. a 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto. 
Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., Ottawa. 
Senator the Hon. Raoul Dandurand, 
Honourary Counsel................0.. } Montreal. 
Judge J. P. Hyndman, Ottawa. 
Mr. C. A. Seguin, K.C., M.L.A., Ottawa. f) 





| Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 
Executive Director—Non-Voting Member 
of Board— Miss Charlotte Whitton. 4 
At the close of the annual business meeting Their Excellencies, The 
Governor General and the Countess of Bessborough arrived and were 
received by the President and Past President. His Excellency addressed 
the annual meeting in terms of the message appearing on page one; 
following this message, the Hon Mr. Martin, addressed the meeting. 
The vote of thanks was moved by Mr. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT TO THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS : 


The year just closed has been one of unusually exhausting demands 
upon the energy and resources of most agencies in the field of welfare 
and relief; when to the Council’s ordinary burdens is added the numbing 
realization that this is its thirteenth annual meeting and the thirteenth 
annual report of the same executive officer, the situation becomes fore- 
bodingly untenable, especially for those of Celtic derivation. There is, 
however, the luring thought that if we but survive until the fourteenth 
anniversary of the Council’s birth in October 1920, possibly ‘‘the future 
we may face, now we have proved the past.” 

As would be expected, the year’s work has been marked by heavy 
demands for service in the field of relief and family welfare, but these 
have been met without parallel contraction of all other services. As 
the financial reports indicate, it was not possible to carry on in 1932-33 
all the services operated in 1931-32, while the family welfare and com- 
munity organization services which were courageously projected in May 
1932 were not proceeded with when it seemed that, necessary as they 
were, their inauguration then might jeopardize the Council’s whole 
future. The better organization and consolidation of the Council’s 
executive personnel and structure have also been impeded because of 
the heavy day-to-day duties pressing upon existing staff. 


DIVISION ON MATERNAL AND CHILD HYGIENE. 


Hectic and overwhelming as have seemed the problems of the last 
twelvemonth, the story of Canadian social work in that year is not 
bereft of satisfying gleams of encouragement. The most remarkable 
and happiest of these was the announcement from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics that in 1931 Canada had recorded the most—and in fact 
the only—marked reduction in maternal mortality in any recent year. 
The rate which had varied from 5.6 to 6 deaths per 1,000 living births 
for the last five years dropped to 5 per 1,000 births and to 4.9 per 1,000 
for the first three quarters of 1932. In actual numbers 195 fewer maternal 
deaths occurred in 1931 than in 1930, and 74 less in the first nine months 
of 1932, over 1931. 

Accompanying these announcements was an equally encouraging 
report on infant mortality which dropped from 89.3 per 1,000 living births 
in 1930, to 84.8 in 1931, and to the gratifying low level of 72.5 for the 
first nine months of 1932. For the first time in her history Quebec’s 
infant death rate dropped below 100 per 1,000 living births. The still 
birth rate has remained static since 1928 but it is at least satisfying 
that it has not risen. 

It is true that these results obtained in a year with a falling birth 
rate, but even with the adjustment of the mortality to this lower rate 
the reduction of maternal and infant deaths was definite and marked. 


Examination of the mortality trends indicates, still, a too high mor- 
tality in maternal and neonatal deaths and still births, while practically 
all other causes of infant mortality have shown a consistently maintained 
reduction. It cannot be too frequently nor strongly maintained that 
for any further substantial reduction in these mortality rates we must 
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develop more intelligent and effective prenatal, natal and neonatal care. 
The extension of public health services, the greater perfecting of the 
obstetrical facilities and care available for the mothers of Canada, the 
wider development of the beneficent and effective services of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, and the intensive personal education of the parents of 
Canada are among the essential factors in progress to this end. 


Prenatal and Postnatal Services. 


In the latter of these services the Council has been enabled, through 
the continued and increased support of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, to offer even enlarged assistance in the past year. 
The prenatal and the postnatal letter services continue to grow in public 
and personal acceptance, the distribution now being handled on a co- 
operative basis directly by all but two of the provinces, and in those 
two directly from the Council office. In May, 1931, the fourth edition 
of the prenatal letters inaugurated with an edition of 10,000 sets in 
1926, was printed—50,000 sets in English and the same number in 
French—75,541 sets being distributed in 20 months. 


The postnatal letters were first issued in English only in August, 
1930—an edition of 25,000 sets. In September, 1933, an enlarged second 
edition of 30,000 sets in English and 50,000 sets in French was published 
with a supplement on the home nursing of the sick child. All but 
5,900 sets of the English and 4,400 of the English edition (a distribution 
of 70,000 sets) were ordered by the health services by March 1, 1933. 


The diet folders continue popular, a ninth printing of 10,000 folders 
being needed in March 1933—a total printing of 160,000 folders for 
distribution on request in less than three years. 


The habit-training folders seem to meet a need not otherwise served. 
First issued in August, 1930, a fifth edition of 10,000 copies was ordered 
in March, 1933, a total of 382,000 folders being required in three years. 


The layette pattern service grows in usefulness also, undoubtedly 
in part, like the rest of the services, because such representative Canadian 
publications as The Chatelaine, The Canadian Home Journal, The 
Farmers’ Advocate, The Prairie Farmer, The Weekly Star and La Revue 
Moderne use our Maternal and Child Hygiene Division material for their 
maternal welfare features, an arrangement exceedingly happy for all 
concerned. 


In a country as young, far-flung and sparsely settled as Canada, 
it is of no small value to have available a service which brings free to 
any mother for the asking careful, scientific letters of advice monthly, 
preceding and during the first year of her child’s life. Their value has 
been so unquestioned that in response to the demand a series of pre- 
school letters is now nearing preparation, made possible also by the 
support of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association. To this 
Association and to the outstanding authorities in public health, obstetrics, 
pediatrics and nursing who give so generously of their resources to the 
preparation and maintenance of this service, the Council expresses its 
own gratitude and that of thousands of Canadian mothers whose letters 
fill our files. 


The service is unique and Canadian, but annually health authorities 
from other lands inquire about it,—among 1932 inquirers have been 
South Africa, Switzerland and Russia. 
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Diphtheria Mortality. 


Another bright line on a dark page has been the reduction in child 
mortality from diphtheria, Canadian statistics showing 134 less deaths 
from this disease in the first nine months of 1932, over the same period 
in 1931. The City of Ottawa has been one of the cities to benefit most 
greatly by public acceptance of immunization against diphtheria. The 
general campaign has led to an increased demand for the Council’s 
publication on this subject, new editions being required both in English 
and in French. 


In response to an expressed need this Division has issued an in- 
struction leaflet on the home care of the young deaf and dumb child, 
and is issuing a new edition of its publication on sources of health- 
teaching material, as well as a pamphlet on posture for use in schools and 
home. 


Division Field Work. 


The annual meeting of the Division was held on October 31st, 
1932; the semi-annual meeting will be held on June 15th, in Ottawa, 
at the same time as the Dominion Health Council. In March, 1933, 
as already reported to the Board, Miss Agnes Baird, Reg. N., succeeded 
Miss Viola Henderson, Reg. N., as Secretary of the Section. Miss Bair, 
will visit the Maritime Provinces in connection with her work in June 
and Western Canada in the early autumn. 


Especially in times like these the services of the Division appear 
to be increasingly valuable to the public health and social agencies 
across Canada, and the Council is fortunate in the assurance of continued 
support for the work to March 31st, 1934, from the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers’ Association. 


DIVISION ON CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION. 


On the motion of the Turkish delegation, endorsed by the French 
delegation, the Advisory Commission of the League of Nations for the 
Protection and Welfare of Children and Young People adopted the 
following resolution in 1932: 


“Profoundly moved by the sufferings imposed on millions of children in 
all countries as a result of persistent and widespread unemployment; 


Alarmed by the physical and moral harm done to these children, which 
recalls the disastrous conditions prevailing in several countries during the 
first years after the war; 


Struck by the gravity of the consequences which may result from the 
point of view of the future of the human race; 


Fully conscious of the obligations arising out of the Geneva Declaration 
approved by the League at its Fifth Assembly; 


The thirteenth Assembly strongly urges all States Members of the League 
to redouble their efforts to assist, both through their public authorities and 
through private associations, those children who are suffering most from the 
effects of the economic crisis.” 


During the same period the International Save the Children Fund 
has made a study into the effect of unemployment upon children and 
young persons in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and the United States. 
This report states : 


“The world now includes some twenty-five million registered unemployed. 
If we add the total of those dependent on them we reach a figure of at least one 
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hundred million human beings suffering directly from lack of work; without 
counting the crowds of artisans, agriculturists, shop-keerpers and small producers 
of all kinds whose business is almost at a stand- still owing to the diminished 
powers of so many customers”’. 


and further, 


“As a general rule..... unemployment leads sooner or later and quite 
inevitably to a condition of economic impoverishment and lessened security. 
That children and young persons must suffer from the serious consequences of 
this state of things may be assumed, if we attach importance to the signs that 
can already be observed’’. 


The fact that the Dominion census (1931) revealed 31.62% of 
Canada’s population,—a total of 3,281,218 souls,—to be under 15 years 
of age, indicates the extent to which assurance of adequate protection 
of our child life is essential to our national well being. 


The member agencies of the Council dealing specifically with child- 
ren’s work inevitably report repercussions of present conditions upon 
their problems, but peculiarly enough, in some instances at least, these 
effects differ in 1932 from some of the evidences of 1931. The most 
marked difference is perceptible in some of the larger centres where in 
1930-31 the number of children made wards increased heavily, the situa- 
tion being aptly descriked in the words of the Toronto Children’s Aid 
Society’s report : 

“The Society strenuously refuses to have children made wards because of 
poverty alone, but it is quite apparent that the demoralizing effects of unem- 


ployment and under-employment create or aggravate ills which in turn require 
the major operation’’. 


However, such reports as have been received for 1932 seem to indicate 

another trend, again well expressed in the Toronto report : 
“Numbers of low grade, incompetent families that in the best of times are 
always on the edge of trouble, are both helpless and hopeless in times like these. 
With constant supervision and adequate relief they can be nursed along with 
reasonable satisfaction and in some cases definite improvement results. 
Unfortunately in the past the family agencies have not been equipped with 
either staff or relief funds adequate for the heavy demands involved.”’ 


The increase in staff of civic welfare departments in different cities 
and the placing at their disposal and at that of the private agencies 
of more funds for family relief have made possible “‘the economy of 
considerable expenditures on such families in which neglect problems 
exist, in order to avoid, if possible, the necessity of the Society removing 
the children from the home.”’ 

Along with these manifestations there are other cross lights playing 
on the home—a decrease in many centres in family desertion, undoubtedly 
due to the backing up of employment and the fact that the father remains 
in the community with his family, albeit on relief. Some agencies, 
however, report many cases of the mother deserting her family, often 
taking the younger children with her and going to live with an employed 
man. There are in other types of cases undoubted evidences of break- 
down under nervous tension—fathers deserting families and sheer physical 
cruelty and neglect of a type that has become less evident in recent years. 


Illegitimacy. 


The illegitimacy rates have shown a marked upward movement in 
Canada in recent years, 1931 showing a jump of .16 over 1930, the rate 
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for 1931 being 3.47% of all births, as against 2.63% in 1926. Recent 
reports indicate an unfortunate relationship between present unemploy- 
ment conditions and idleness and this trend, but not to as great degree 
as these statistics would seem to suggest. The illegitimacy rates of 
Canada have shown a gradual upward trend since 1924-25, which marked 
the adoption by the sixth of our provinces of modern illegitimacy legis- 
lation, but the increase has been more apparent than actual, in that 
improved legislation and administrative provisions have resulted in a 
much higher registration of illegitimate births which formerly went 
unregistered. The still birth rate of children of illegitimate birth has 
shown a steady decrease and wherever it has been possible to check 
the death rate separately it also shows a downward trend. Collections 
from unmarried parents for the maintenance of their children (e.g. in 
Ontario from $27,066.00 in 1921 to approximately $120,000.00 in 1931-32; 
in Manitoba from less than $5,000 in 1929 to over $15,000 in 1931-32) 
show a steady increase, as have the numbers of unmarried mothers 
maintaining their children themselves, and the numbers of home place- 
ments and adoptions as against permanent institutional care. 


Mothers’ Allowances. 


The Mothers’ Allowances services in all six provinces with this 
legislation in force have stood up very effectively under a strain of unan- 
ticipated severity. In 1932 there were approximately 42,000 mothers 
and their children under this form of aid. In all the provinces except 
Ontario and Nova Scotia reductions in rates have been effected, with 
least hardship in Manitoba, where the budget and schedule system 
always in force has allowed automatic adjustments with the downward 
movement in the cost of living. In Saskatchewan the allowance has 
always differed from that of the other provinces in that it has been a 
grant in aid only, and further reductions in the past year have created 
a situation in which the great number of the beneficiaries quite obviously 
require supplementary relief from other sources. British Columbia’s 
expenditures and provisions were long regarded as difficult to justify 
from the point of view of the actual need of many of the beneficiaries 
as well as from that of the province’s resources. Marked adjustments, 
inevitably unpopular, have followed on the adoption of reorganization, 
suggested by the Council, by British Columbia in the past year. 


New Brunswick and Quebec have not yet adopted this legislation, 
though enacted in the former and recommended by a Royal Commission 
in the latter province. In both provinces, when consulted, your Execu- 
tive Director since 1929-30 has repeatedly urged non-adoption of this 
legislation until and unless preceded by more centralized child protection 
and general family relief services and supervision of a centralized pro- 
vincial nature. 


The year has brought marked difficulties in this field of social aid, 
occasioned by the facts that 


(1) mothers’ allowances, except in Saskatchewan, have always been 
regarded in Canada (and in the United States) as a specialized 
form of family welfare service, and therefore as providing a 
more constructive plan of maintenance and individual develop- 
ment for the family than was contemplated under civic or 
provincial “‘relief to the indigent.”” The widespread develop- 
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ment of direct relief, by force of circumstances on a minimum 
scale, has thrown into comparison the higher standards of aid 
generally available under mothers’ allowances, and is causing 
steady pressure towards the lowering of the latter to correspond 
with the former. 

(2) Children have reached the maximum age of benefit under 
mothers’ allowances but, like the adolescent in the average 
family, have found little placement opportunity. In such cases 
there is continuous pressure for the continuance of the mothers’ 
allowance to the family, especially since it is usually at a better 
scale than the relief grant to a family of corresponding size. 
The Council offices have taken the stand consistently that such 
indirect use of mothers’ allowances for unemployment relief 
is unjustified, can only tend to inflict hardship on the younger 
members of the allowance family, and eventually to lower 
the whole standard and purpose of allowances themselves : 
older employable children in allowance families should be re- 
garded as unemployment cases. 


Unemployment Repercussions. 

As relief has absorbed an increasing proportion of resources, on the 
whole all corrective work for children in the health and handicap field 
has been reflecting a corresponding contraction, though the Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children has reported its most active year. Unfor- 
tunately wholesome recreation facilities for children have also been 
contracted in many centres at a time of grave need. Good free homes 
and adoptive homes are not as freely offered as in other years, while 
the tendency to seek children for boarding home care for their economic 
value only is growing, at the very time that financial pressure urges 
private and public agencies to contract supervising staff. The courageous 
experiment of the Toronto Children’s Aid Society in adding to its field 
staff at such a time has given a fairly definite answer to the financial 
arguments against ‘‘overhead personnel” in times like these. Within 
the last two years the Society added two experienced protection field 
workers to their staff and in the past year has been able to effect a 35% 
reduction in the number of children made wards. While the develop- 
ments in the public relief field have aided this, this intensive supervision 
has made possible assurance of this result. 

Unless family protection and home-finding services are safely ac- 
celerated under such conditions the trend reported from many institu- 
tions is inevitable, namely, a static condition developing from constant 
pressure on the institution for care of children (particularly those of 
illegitimate birth whose mothers or fathers, becoming unemployed, are 
unable to maintain them), from the backing up of home placement, and 
the return of older children from free placement. — 

The sharp decline in many of the costs of living and also in the 
income both of public bodies and private citizens has led to increasing 
pressure upon child-caring agencies for reductions in maintenance and 
boarding home rates. The Child Welfare League of America estimates 
that since July, 1930, the costs of child care among their agencies have 
dropped approximately 20 per cent. 

As might be expected, these problems have led to a great increase 
in the demands for Council service, much of which has involved con 
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siderable keavy work with little obvious result, e.g., continuous inquiry 
from agencies in Canada and the United States, exchange of information, 
etc. The Council should maintain continuous routine information ser- 
vices to agencies in this field, but this has not been possible. 


Field Services. 
Specific work in this field has included : 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


field work in British Columbia, where Miss Elizabeth King, 
M.A., has been on loan since August 1932 in the reorganization 
of the Mothers’ Allowances Services in that province. Her ser- 
vices have already resulted in considerable improvements and 
substantial financial saving, both of which will inevitably result 
in severe interim criticism of the Council, but in which we shall, 
however, be ultimately justified ; 

consultations with child protection officials and services in the 
field in Victoria, Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Winni- 
peg, Brandon, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal ; 

special reports re Mothers’ Allowances for officials in British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia ; 

special reports re child maintenance costs for Winnipeg and 
Vancouver Agencies; 

consultant work in Ottawa in the organization of the United 
Children’s Financial Campaign, 1933, and in the reorganization 
for the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Corporation of their pro- 
visions for the care of unmarried mothers and their infants ; 
consultation re difficulties in the financial reorganization of the 
Saint John Children’s Aid Society ; 


consultation re the further development of the child protection 
and family welfare services in Charlottetown and Prince Edward 
Island ; 


consultation with various agencies in reference to amendments 
to Section 215 of the Criminal Code (the “contributing to 
delinquency” clauses) which were rendered practically inopera- 
tive by the ‘‘Vahey judgment” in 1932. Agreement was ob- 
tained through the Council office on a draft amendment, which 
the Honourable the Minister of Justice agreed to introduce in 
April, 1933. To Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., and Mr. W. B. Ray- 
mond, K.C., who gave generous attention to this problem our 
gratitude is due, as well as to the Minister of Justice, who 
agreed to introduce this important amendment in a session that 
was already heavy with legislation. 


lectures in Child Protection were again delivered to the students 
in the Social Science Department of the University of Toronto. 


a new publication ‘Child Protection in the Programme of 
Child Care” is now at press. Dealing with child protection 
from the legal angle, it will meet a long felt need in the absence 
of a short text in this field. 


Another publication “The Day Nursery in the Programme 
of Child Care” is being prepared by Miss Margaret Gould, 
Secretary of the Toronto Child Welfare Council. 
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(11) Negotiations are in process in respect to the possibility of a 
survey of the children’s agencies of the city of Winnipeg for 
the Federated Budget Board of that city. 


DIVISION ON FAMILY WELFARE AND RELATED SERVICES. 


Two comparative statements will indicate the extent to which pro- 
blems in the family welfare field have developed in the last twenty-four 
months. At the time of the annual meeting in 1931 it was estimated 
that 228,351 individuals had been given relief employment, and about 
131,000 direct relief, from the summer of 1930 to March, 1931. In 
March, 1933, such estimates as might be ventured by the Council office 
would indicate an unemployment total of not less than 750,000 persons, 
with a relief load of somewhere between 1,500,000 and 1,600,000 persons. 
Though the problem of. the single or homeless man has caused major 
comment and concern in the past year, it would appear that not more 
than 150,000 of our unemployed in receipt of relief fall in this category, 
while approximately 250,000 heads of families with 900,000 to 1,000,000 
dependants make up our heavy relief total. A situation which renders 
over a quarter of a million families idle and dependent upon social aid 
for food, clothing, fuel, shelter, health and medical care and for all those 
uncited essentials which raise bare existence to the practice of living, 
carries its own challenge and problems in the field of family welfare. 
Yet the public generally, concerned with the practical pity of young and 
erstwhile vigorous men, idle, hungry, ill clad, homeless, despairing, does 
not visualize with equal clarity the corroding effect of a progressive 
deterioration of living standards and unbroken idleness and want within 
hundreds of thousands of Canadian homes. Relief extended with due 
facility and at the minimum of cost is treacherously dangerous, but 
seems to be the sum total of what the general public regards as “essential 
in meeting the emergency’’—in its fourth year. 


To this field of pressure the Council officials have devoted a major 
share of resources in the past year. Arrangements were made for the 
Executive Director to devote over three months of the year entirely 
to a study of unemployment and relief conditions, particularly in Western 
Canada, while Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, who acted as Deputy Director 
during this time, accepted responsibility for the compilation of a com- 
prehensive handbook and three supplements designed for the use of 
communities and agencies in the organization of their welfare and relief 
services. ‘“‘In Times Like These” has had an excellent reception and, 
judging by the demand for the publication and its supplements, has 
met a real need. The sample record form printed with it has been used 
by many communities. A short folder on food budgets is now in pre- 
paration, based on some of the material in this publication. It is 
significant of the present needs that the Council’s last six publications 
have dealt with family welfare or relief. 


Field Services. 
Particular services in this field have included : 


(1) Special conferences and consultations in Victoria, B.C., following 
upon the 1931-32 survey, made by Mrs. Parker. Following the 
Survey’s recommendations a Civic Relief Department has been 
set up; an effective Social Service Exchange has been developed 
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(3) 


(7) 


(3) 


Z € (9) 


(10) 
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for Greater Victoria and further progress has been made in 
the difficult task of creating one co-ordinated family welfare 
service where the city was being served by three strong private 
groups. 

Conferences and advisory campaign services for the Saskatoon 
Social Service Bureau set up following the Council’s Survey in 
1930-31. The Bureau is meeting with excellent public accept- 
ance and seems to be filling a real need. 

The inauguration of the Regina Welfare Bureau in which Miss 
Evelyn Caswell was appointed Director in June, 1932. The 
Bureau has had an unusually auspicious first year with major 
responsibilities for the clothing and social service exchange, as 
well as for the family and general case work services of the city. 
Excellent co-operation has been developed with the city relief 
services. 

Conferences re the family welfare field in Winnipeg, which is 
sorely in need of close study and development. 

A community survey of the City of Brandon, at the request of 
the Mayor. The field work on this study was done by Miss 
Elsie Lawson, whose services were donated by the province of 
Manitoba. 

Conference and consultation re the family welfare field in the 
City of Sarnia. 

Advisory and organization services to the United Relief Cam- 
paign in Ottawa and organization services in the creation of 
the Ottawa Neighbourhood Services in which three different 
activities have successfully co-ordinated their salvage and cloth- 
ing services. 

A survey of the family welfare services of the Ottawa Welfare 
Bureau at the request of the president. This work was directed 
by Mr. F. N. Stapleford, assisted by Miss Freda Held and Miss 
Dorothy King. Arising out of these contacts the Council office 
was closely associated with the developments resulting in the 
creation of the Public Welfare Board and the division of the 
field of work between it and the private services of the Welfare 
Bureau. 

Advisory services re the organization of family relief to the 
Dominion Department of Pensions and Health, on their request. 


Advisory services to various communities, agencies and relief 
officials re general relief and welfare services. 


The organization of a comprehensive conference on the pro- 
blems in the social administration of relief at Ottawa, May 1-4, 
1933. 


DIVISION ON COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. 


The sudden emergerice into heavy relief commitments of so many 
Canadian municipalities and the multiplicity of problems inevitably 
arising from recent conditions have thrown community upon community 
into complete bewilderment, which too frequently has been increased 
rather than diminished by the anxiety and energy of private individuals 
and agencies to give of their efforts and resources in times like these. 
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The very persistence of the situation and the contraction of public and 
private funds will exercise of themselves a corrective influence, but 
unfortunately such curative elimination is apt to be unduly prolonged, 
and beset and bewildered, far-seeing individuals, agencies and communi- 
ties to an increasing degree are seeking information and knowledge on 
the effective organization of community resources and services. 

Such a trend is quite evident in the increasing number of inquiries 
of this nature reaching the office, and a short outline of community 
services and their organization is being prepared to meet this popular 
demand. Were it possible for the Council to place a vigorous and 
informed secretary in this field at this time services of considerable value 
could be rendered, particularly in some of the larger Ontario cities 
and one or two of the Western and Maritime centres. 


Field Services. 


As it is the Brandon and Victoria surveys extended into the whole 
field of community organization, but the most comprehensive piece of 
work undertaken in this connection in the past year has been the study 
and plan for a system of Financial Federation for the City of Ottawa. 
It seems definitely assured that Ottawa will have a federated financial 
appeal in the autumn of 1933 and, if realized, this will mean that with 
the continuous development that has taken place since the 1929 Survey 
and the setting up of the Council of Social Agencies the Council will have 
accomplished the most difficult pieces of community social work that it 
has yet attempted. As a contribution to the conclusion of this work, 
Mrs. Thomson of the Council staff has been engaged as part-time 
secretary by the Ottawa Council of Social Agencies. 

In Calgary, Edmonton and Saint John the further development of 
studies or surveys made by the Council awaits only the opportunity of 
personal attention from Council staff; in all three cities the situation 
will eventually mean the constitution of Councils of Social Agencies and 
federated financial appeals. 

In the city of Montreal 1933 has seen a most comprehensive effort 
on the part of the French-speaking population to ‘‘round out’ the series 
of federations by the launching of a French Catholic Federation of 
Charities. Council officials have kept in close touch with this develop- 
ment, but it is felt that its ultimate success must depend upon more 
effective co-ordination of the family welfare and _ child-protection 
services of the French-speaking Catholic agencies, such as has taken 
place in the English-speaking Catholic field in the last two years. 


Special Publications. 

An interesting development has been the request of the Council for 
Social Work of the Church of England in Canada that the Council 
prepare for their publication a series of pamphlets for distribution to 
clergy and laity on community organization for various forms of social 
work. 


DIVISION ON DELINQUENCY AND RELATED SERVICES. 


This is one of the fields in which, peculiarly enough some rays of 
light break through the present darkness. At a time when the problem 
of the idle,transient youth seeking adventure by highway and freight train 
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and of the unemployed girl growing careless and indifferent in the denial] 
of the social life her spirit craves, concerns social work with grave poten- 
tialities, the rate of juvenile delinquency in Canada dropped 10% in 
1931, the first check in the growth of these rates since 1922. 


In Britain, in the United States (where the slight but steady upward 
trend from 1921 to 1930 was arrested in 1929-30 and dropped definitely 
8% in 1931) and in Australia the story is the same. 


While one would like to ascribe the greatest part of this result to the 
efficacy of our delinquency and pre-delinquency services, the general 
applicability of the drop and its recording in centres without as well as 
with such services lead one to acceptance of what many of the foremost 
workers in/this field have always claimed—that the responsibility rested 
primarily/ipon the home and that the solution of the delinquency problem 
lay in arousing and strengthening parental interest and responsibility. 
The New South Wales Minister of Welfare thus puts it: 


“Tt was expected that idleness and increased leisure, combined with the 
increased strain of poverty would have produced such a result (i.e. an antici- 
pated increase). Strange to say the reverse was the case and a search for 
probable causes for this decrease suggests that the presence in the homes of 
unemployed fathers and in many cases unemployed mothers who were pre- 
viously absent at work during the day, led to an improvement in the home 
government, enabling the parents to exercise stricter and better supervision 
over the actions of their children. It would seem that whilst idleness may 
lead to delinquency, the lack of parental care and supervision is just as fruitful 
a source of juvenile wrong-doing.”’ 


For three years now the Council has endeavoured to keep “pre 
delinquency” values and the major importance of the family in the 
delinquency picture before the public by popular articles and addresses 
on the subject. Mr. Frank Sharpe, Judge R. S. Hosking and Mr. Harry 
Atkinson have given generously of their time and effort in this work. 

Mr. Harry Atkinson is now engaged in an intensive study of the 
personal history of every boy who has passed through the Manitoba 
Training School. The knowledge thus acquired will be further 
strengthened by a study in England this year of the Borstal system, 
following which the Council hopes to publish a summary of Mr. 
Atkinson’s observations and suggestions. 

In this connection renewed efforts will be made this year to have the 
Dominion authorities implement the major recommendations of the 
Council’s study of youthful offenders in Canadian penitentiaries by 
making provision for the separate care and training of youthful first 
offenders committed to such incarceration. 


Field Services. 


During 1933 Mr. Sharpe addressed meetings and held conferences 
in Winnipeg on the subject and by Council arrangement visited Regina 
and Saskatoon. In the latter city the Social Service Bureau, partly as a 
result, has developed a system of after care for boys released from the 
Detention Home. 

The most comprehensive piece of work undertaken in this field in 
1932-33 has been completed with the presentation to the Provincial 
Council of the Anglican Synod of Ontario of the study made over a fifteen- 
month period of problems of girl life within six dioceses of the Church of 
England in the ecclesiastical province of Ontario. The report is now 
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before the provincial Council and the Executive Director has been asked 
to speak on its findings at a joint meeting of the social service agencies 
of the Church of England in Canada and the Episcopal Church of the 
United States at Detroit in June, 1933. 


Arising in part out of the Prince Edward Island Survey, legislation 
has just been passed in ““The Island’”’ providing for the designation of a 
Family Court under a full-time Judge. 


DIVISION ON RECREATION, EDUCATION AND LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES. 


Prior to the economic collapse the increasing mechanization of 
production was resulting in international agreement on shorter working 
hours, which in turn was freeing an increasing amount of leisure time for 
the whole population. Yet few but the commercialized recreation 
interests were seized of the extent of this tendency and even fewer 
seriously concerned with the tremendous importance to individual and 
social character of the constructive use of this increasing amount of the 
free time of our people. The employment dislocation has now added 
millions, many of whom will never again be profitably employed, to the 
young and middle-aged population with idle time ‘‘on their hands’’. 
Wholesome use of idle time is rapidly becoming one of the greatest social 
challenges of our day, while against effort to meet it rises the fear of 
costs: “‘it is no time to develop fads and frills when people must be fed 
and clothed.’’ But against this must be set the enervating costs of 
idleness and deterioration and the fact that the effective organization of 
community and individual recreation calls far more extensively for 
leadership, thought and effort than for funds. 


Field Services. 


With such considerations in mind the Council has endeavoured in 
the past year to give some definite services in this field, and in June and 
July, 1932 arranged with the Montreal Council of Social Agencies to 
share jointly in the expenses of sending Captain Bowie, Chairman of this 
Division and General Secretary of the Montreal Parks and Playgrounds 
Association, to make a rapid survey of conditions in the West and to 
advise in this field. 


Captain Bowie visited Winnipeg, St. Boniface, Brandon, Regina, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Calgary 
and Vancouver. He reports as follows on this work:— 


Winnipeg: At the Third Biennial Canadian Conference on Social Work 
at the Alexandra Hotel a paper was presented on “‘Enforced Leisure 
—What are we doing with it?” to the “Community” Division of 
the Conference. Also a talk was given on “‘Unemployment— 
keeping up morale’ to the Winnipeg Kiwanis Club at their regular 
meeting. Conferences were held with the Superintendent of Parks 
and the Director of Physical Education at the Y.M.C.A. It was 
learned that the Parks Department of Winnipeg, for purposes of 
economy, were considering laying off the Playgrounds Supervising 
Staff for the summer months. In view of the seriousness of this 
step your Chairman interviewed the Director of Physical Education 
at the Y.M.C.A., and was assured that measures would be taken 
to induce the Parks Board to reconsider this. A volunteer group 
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would ke placed on the City Playgrounds if all else failed. Relief 
agencies were also visited on this subject. 

St. Boniface: An address was given to the St. Boniface Kiwanis Club 
on leisure time programmes for the unemployed and the Mayor, 
who oo to be deeply interested in the project, was inter- 
viewed. 

Brandon: The district Probation Officer convened a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of Community Groups which included the Y.M.C.A. and 
others, with whom a conference was held on the Community Recrea- 
tion situation. 

Regina: Under the guidance of the Secretary of the Playgrounds 
Committee the Chairman made a tour of the recreation facilities of 
the city and spoke to 500 pupils of the Technical School on “‘Sports- 
manship”’. He also visited relief and Legion officials and addressed 
the Regina Recreation Commission and a meeting of Playground 
Supervisors; conferred with the Y.M.C.A. officials and spoke to a 
representative group of citizens, including men from Service Clubs, 
at a meeting of the Board of Trade. Many important questions 
were asked and answered at a meeting of the Recreation Commis- 
sion. At all times to all groups and individuals the importance of 
trained leadership was stressed. Regina seems to be “recreation- 
minded”’, but the leaders of the community feel the need for a 
National Clearing House to help them in their efforts to plan con- 
structively for the future. 

Moose Jaw: The Chairman consulted with the Chairman of the Parks 
Board and talked over the development of a leisure time programme 
for Moose Jaw. 


Medicine Hat: Meetings were held with the Federal Member and an 
address given to a meeting of the Mayor and City Council and 
approximately 100 unemployed men in the Council Chambers at 
the City Hall, followed by conference. The unemployed them- 
selves appeared to be tremendously interested. Visits were made 
to the playgrounds and swimming facilities and very definite re- 
commendations offered regarding the provision of good leadership. 

Lethbridge: An address was given to a lucheon meeting of the Board of 
Trade which included Directors of the Social Service Council. 
Visits were made to the City’s recreation facilities and value of the 
training and employment of leaders emphasized. 


Calgary: Conferences were held with the Playground Supervisors; 
addressed a meeting of the members of the Labour Council; held 
conferences with Aldermen Savage and Alderman Fred White; 
conferred with officials of the Playgrounds Committee and Y.M.C.A. 
Calgary also felt the need of a National Clearing House and promised 
whole-hearted support in any national recreation scheme which might 
be inaugurated. 


Vancouver: A week was spent in Vancouver—from the 26th June to 
2nd July, which gave your chairman an opportunity of gaining a 
thorough insight into the conditions in the Port City. Conferences were 
held with the Chief of Police, Police Commissioners, the press, the 
officers of the Spare Time Activities Committee of the Vancouver 
Council of Social Agencies, City Aldermen, Parks Board and 
Y.M.C.A. officials. Your chairman addressed a joint meeting of 
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Service Clubs, also a conference of representatives from the City 
Council Relief Committee, Provincial Unemployment Committee, 
Committee on Homeless Men, Spare Time Activities Committee of 
Vancouver Council of Social Agencies, Y.M.C.A., etc.; a luncheon 
meeting called under the auspices of the Parks Board; and a supper 
meeting of the Social Workers Club; also attended the regular 
weekly meeting of the Vancouver Breakfast Club. The week spent 
in Vancouver was crowded with opportunities to lay the needs of 
the times with regard to leisure—enforced and otherwise—before 
organizations interested in community welfare. 


Edmonton: On the Home journey Edmonton was visited on the 4th of 


July. A meeting, which was called by the Gyro Club was addressed 
by your chairman. An opportunity to speak to Playground Super- 
visors was also provided and a tour of the recreation facilities and 
out-door swimming pools was made. Conferences were held with 
the Superintendent of City Relief and through Mr. John Imrie of 
the Edmonton Journal arrangements were made for your chairman 
to speak before a group of 100 unemployed homeless men. 
special meeting was called of the Executive Committee of the 
Edmonton Gyro Club in order to discuss the playgrounds pro- 
gramme, which is sponsored and financed by this club. Your 
chairman also visited Civic officials and the Y.M.C.A. 


Saskatoon : Under the guidance of the Civic Relief Officer and the 


Secretary of the Social Service Bureau, your chairman was able 
to make a tour of the Saskatoon Recreation facilities and out-door 
swimming pools and also addressed the Canadian Club at their 
luncheon meeting, where City Relief Officials and others were in- 
vited guests. Your chairman met Playground Supervisors and dis- 
cussed their problems with them. 


Summary and Recommendations. 


At the present time only a very small percentage of Canadian 
cities take advantage of the services of the National Recreation 
Association of America through their offices in New York. It 
appeared to me as if those who were making themselves responsible 
for the development of recreation were unwilling to emulate entirely 
American methods. It appeared that what has already been done 
in the Canadian West has been due to the initiative of socially- 
minded citizens who are to be commended for their public spirit 
and vision, but who in nearly every case stated that they felt they 
lacked knowledge of what constitutes a constructive plan for the 
future. They stated that they would co-operate in any plan which 
might be set up to provide them with a Recreation Service on a 
national basis. 

Owing to present economic conditions it would not be possible 
for them to offer financial support other than subscribing to the 
cost of a Recreation Magazine and a fortnightly or monthly Bulletin 
service. The feeling was that a national service should be provided 
which would be judged on its merits and the value of its service 
before definite contributions to its cost would be made. 

In the larger cities such as Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver, 
a more ambitious programme is being attempted and it is heartening 
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to know that the civic officials are alive to the need for trained 
recreation leaders. This is in sharp contrast to the situation in 
certain other provinces. 

Nevertheless, the fact that in the general efforts towards economy 
decrease of recreation staff seems to be the first consideration, is 
not a good omen. If the necessary stimulation and propaganda 
were provided from a national office it is not altogether probable 
that, viewing these services in relation to the idleness of thousands 
of unemployed adults, those responsible for community financing 
could be induced to explore the whole situation before taking such 
action. 

There seemed to be very little realization on the part of Recrea- 
tion Departments that it was their job—as recreation experts—to 
provide a leisure time programme for the unemployed, not a pro- 
gramme for homeless men only but rather a programme contributing 
to the maintaining of morale for the whole family. A great deal 
could be done in this direction from a national office. 

There is a great need for the development of Leisure Time 
Activities in securing the use of School Buildings, Church Halls 
and other facilities for community recreation purposes. This has 
been forcibly demonstrated in the operation of a community centre 
in the Rosemount Ward of the City of Montreal ; a ward which 
is the hardest hit through unemployment of any ward in the city. 
Under the direction of a trained leader some 700 people of the 
community—ranging in age from 15 to 70—80% of whom are un- 
employed or have unemployment in the family, have been partici- 
pating in an occupational and recreational programme during the 
present winter season. The Family Welfare case workers state that 
as a result there has been a wonderful brightening up in the outlook 
of the families under their care. 

Our experience is that people are just waiting for this type of 
“‘service” and that with the proper stimulation, guidance and direc- 
tion any organized recreation movement would “‘sweep the country.” 

We are now at the tail-end of a three-year period of depression 
and leaders in public, business and professional life are becoming 
really concerned regarding the effect of the situation upon the human 
factor. 

In Great Britain the necessity for action was recognized some 
time ago and now community occupational and recreational projects 
are being subsidized by the government. 

I quite believe that if an aggressive and comprehensive service 
were available to communities throughout the country from a national 
office, local leaders and local communities would take up the challenge 
to carry through such a service which would be far-reaching in its 
results. 

To my mind the national service should include suggested types 
of organization plans, actual details of programmes with estimated 
costs, etc., and methods and programmes for the training of local 
leaders. 

I would strongly recommend that plans should be made for the 
setting up of such a community service under the auspices of the 
Leisure Time Activities Division of the Canadian Council on Child 
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and Family Welfare, and that a Secretary with the necessary experi- 
ence be secured to promote this work. I would be glad to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with this Secretary in offering office 
accommodation for a three-month period so that he could capitalize 
on contacts already made and also have access to our files, which 
contain most of the information which would be needed. 


It is with regret that I have to report that it has been impos- 
sible for me to undertake any follow-up work in regard to the 
western trip, because of increased responsibilities in our own rapidly 
developing work in Montreal.” 


FRENCH-SPEAKING DIVISION. 


The work of the French-speaking Division will be the subject of a 
separate report presented by the Secretary, Mme. Chassé. 


LEGISLATION. 


As the annual report is being prepared, legislation bearing upon 
social life, in course of enactment in the Dominion Parliament or Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, includes : 


Before the Parliament of Canada. 
A Bill to amend the Penitentiary Act (providing for an eight-hour day.) 
A Bill respecting Relief Measures (renewing and extending the 1932 legislation.) 
A Bill to amend the Criminal Code (i.e., Section 215 re contributing to delin- 
quency.) 


Legislature of the Province of Alberta. 
A Bill to amend the Mental Diseases Act. 
A Bill to amend The Mental Defectives Act. 
A Bill to amend The Public Health Act. 
An Act to further amend The Public Health Act. 
A Bill to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). 
A Bill to amend The Child Welfare Act. 
A Bill respecting Unemployment Relief. 


Legislature of the Province of British Columbia. 
An Act to amend the ‘‘Children of Unmarried Parents Act’’. 
An Act to amend the “‘Lunacy Act’’. 
An Act to amend the ‘“‘Parents’ Maintenance Act’’. 
An Act to amend the “‘Testator’s Family Maintenance Act’’. 
An Act respecting Sexual Sterilization. 
An Act respecting Unemployment Relief. 


Legislature of the Province of Manitoba. 
An Act to Provide for Mentally Defective Persons. 
An Act respecting Aid to Charitable Institutions. 
An Act to Provide for the Maintenance of Parents by their Children. 
An Act to amend ‘‘The Child Welfare Act.”’ 
An Act respecting Public Health. 
An Act to authorize Loans for Relief of Distress and Unemployment. 
An Act to amend ‘“‘The Minimum Wage Act.” 


Legislature of the Province of Nova Scotia. 


An Act respecting the Maintenance of Children. 
The Nova Scotia Labour Act, 1933. 
An Act to Provide for the Maintenance of Parents by their Children, 1933. 


Legislature of the Province of Ontario—Enactments, 1933. 
An Act to amend The Marriage Act. 
An Act to amend the Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Act. 
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An Act to amend The Adolescent School Attendance Act. 
An Act to amend The Old Age Pensions Act. 

An Act to amend The Medical Act. 

An Act to amend The Public Health Act. 

An Act respecting Relief Land Settlement. 

An Act to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
An Act to amend The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act. 
The School Law Amendment Act, 1933. 

The Act to amend The Mothers’ Allowance Act. 

An Act respecting Unemployment Relief. 

An Act to amend The Public Hospitals Act. 


Legislature of the Province of Prince Edward Island. 
The Family Court Act. 


Legislature of the Province of Quebec. 

An Act to amend the Adoption Act. 

An Act to amend the Women’s Minimum Wage Act. 

An Act to amend the Act to promote the Return to the Land. 

An Act respecting the Limiting of Working Hours. 

An Act to amend Act 16, Geo. V. ch. 55, imposing the “‘Hospital Duty’’. 

An Act to amend the Education Act. 

An Act to amend the Quebec Public Charities Act. 

An Act respecting the Public Charities Fund. 

An - to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act Unemployed Aid Act, 
1933. 

An Act to amend the Quebec Public Health Act. 

An Act respecting Health Units. 

An Act respecting the right of Action in the Cases covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Legislature of the Province of Saskatchewan. 
An Act to amend The Vocational Education Act. 
An Act to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). 
An Act to amend The Masters and Servants Act. 
An Act to amend The Deserted Wives Maintenance Act. 
An Act to amend The Minimum Wage Act. 
An Act limiting the Hours of Work of Certain Employees. 
An Act to amend the Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Hospitals Act. 
An Act respecting the Solemnization of Marriage. 
An Act to amend the Saskatchewan Relief Commission Act, 1932. 
An Act to amend The Relief Act, 1932. 
An Act respecting The Relief of Distress and Unemployment. 


COUNCIL PERSONNEL. 


At the close of the Council year your Executive Director remains in 
charge of the general work of the Council and editor of “Child and 
Family Welfare’ and other Council publications. 

Miss Elizabeth King, M.A., Assistant to the Director, has been on 
loan to the British Columbia Government since August, 1932 and will 
remain until October on this work. 


Mrs. M. 8. Thomson, graduate of the Toronto Department of Social 
Science, joined the staff in December, 1933 as Assistant in Miss King’s 
absence, and as Acting Secretary of the Family Welfare Division. Since 
February 1st she has been on part-time loan as Secretary to the Ottawa 
Council of Social Agencies. 

Miss Agnes Baird, Reg. N., is in charge of the Division of Maternal 
and Child Hygiene, while Mme E. Chasse, Reg. N., is in charge of the 
Division on French-speaking services. 

Unfortunately library services had to be discontinued in August and 
the librarian and shipping clerk’s positions have been left vacant most of 
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the year. The office staff now stands at three workers, with a fourth 
temporarily carrying part of the office work formerly handled by Miss 
King. 


FINANCES. 


The Treasurer’s report will indicate that by a continuous process 
of balancing projects and staff throughout the year the Council has been 
able to achieve the desideratum of a balanced budget. This result has 
not been due entirely to shrewd calculation of the annual income and 
outlay, but to somewhat merciless adjustment of the latter from month 
to month to anticipate the former—eternal vigilance is the price of sol- 
vency. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON, 


Executive Director. 
Ottawa, April 20, 1933. 
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REPORT OF THE FRENCH SECTION 


The most marked advance in the work of this Section during the 
current year, has been the publication of a French edition of the post- 
natal letters, (prepared within the Child Hygiene Section), and covering 
the period of the baby’s first year. Of these 50,000 copies were printed 
in February 1933, and no less than 46,629 sets have already been dis- 
tributed. These figures, it seems to us, are sufficiently indicative of 
the need for such publications, and we are extremely grateful to the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association who have made this service 
possible, through their continued generosity. 


To whom were they sent ? To the Provincial Health Departments 
of Quebec, of five of the other provinces, and of the City of Montreal, 
to individual doctors, nurses, universities, hospitals, Cercles des Fermiéres 
and the mothers themselves, both from Quebec and Ontario who write 
for our material, saying they have heard of this service through friends 
or neighbours and are taking advantage of our offer. This is a most 
gratifying result, since it shows keen interest on the part of the mother, 
whose cooperation the different Health Service Departments are most 
anxious to secure. 


It is also worth mentioning that a great many mothers living in 
rural districts are now familiar with our organization, and besides the 
health teaching which they have obtained, write for information on 
various subjects. We refer them always to their health services, and 
to their family physician, when a dangerous symptom is brought to 
our attention, of which danger the mother seems frequently unaware; 
in other cases we put them in touch with the nearest hospital accom- 
modation. 

In Portneuf County, where a Well Baby Campaign has been organ- 
ized, a number of mothers made inquiries as to the proper diet for the 
pre-school child, and the best way of dressing the child. We have 
also had numerous requests for baby’s layettes, which led your secretary 
to form a special layette club of volunteers, who work one evening a week, 
and also contribute to the purchase of the necessary material. These 
layettes are then made available through the advice of the Health Units 
or the local clergy in the province of Quebec. 


Typical of the range of inquiries is another from a mother, with 
a boy of 10 years of age, confined to his bed, who sought free reading 
matter of an educational as well as a recreative nature. In one way 
and another, we attempt to meet all the varied requests that reach us. 

Field Work and Health Talks in remote districts and schools without 
any health education services, have unfortunately been suspended in 
the last year, to curtail expenses, or rather—because funds were not 
made available for this purpose. Your secretary has been employed in 
the general distribution of all literature pertaining to the French and 
Child Hygiene Sections, and the clerical work connected with it, in 
answering the hundreds of resulting requests from mothers whose names 
appear on our fyles. (The statistical figures are covered in the report 
of the Child Hygiene Section). 


Furthermore, it is only with the voluntary help which was granted 
us by the May Court Club, the French Boy Scouts and a group of 
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young women who come in occasionally to assemble the material, that 
our work has been maintained. It gives me pleasure to express our 
very sincere appreciation for this invaluable help and support on the 
part of volunteers. 


Since “‘Le Droit” has ceased to give free publicity to our health 
literature, the Eastern Ontario requests have decreased considerably. 
The other newspapers and periodicals, whose support has meant so much 
in " past, continue to grant us their help, as a contribution to our 
work. 


Finances. 


Our Chairman, Colonel La Fléche, has been very active in obtaining 
both renewed and new subscriptions for our Section. To this end, 53 
special appeal letters were sent out, with 13 responses totalling $87.00, 
while the very interesting lecture which Miss Evelyne Bolduc gave last 
February, brought in $77.00. Through the interest of Mme. Tessier 
and the unflagging support of Dr. Lessard, the Quebec Government 
grant was continued, while the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada again 
contributed towards this work. The annual apportionment of funds to 
the French Section is $1500.00, $1891.00 was received in 1931-2, but 
only $688.36 in 1932-33, which has meant drastic curtailment in our 
work. 


Publications. 


A small pamphlet on health rules will be printed in both languages, 
and will soon be ready for distribution to schools which were visited 
last year. 


A sample set of our pre and postnatal letters in French is being 
addressed to all the medical students and nurses graduating this year 
from the various schools and hospitals where this distribution could be 
of value. 


When a new revision of the postnatals is proposed, I would like 
to suggest that special attention be given to some of the most frequent 
inquiries received in the mothers’ correspondence with us. 

May I be permitted to express gratitude to the members of our 
Section who have shown their interest and helped to support our French 
Section, thereby assuring its development and increasing value. 


Respectfully sudmitted, 


EME B. CHASSE, 
Secretary, French Section. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 
UEBEC ONTARIO 
Individual requests for literature received from mothers, etc., (in addition to the direct 


distribution of literature by the health services)... «2... ccc ccc ccess 48 151 
Letters of inquiries and answers to Mothers eas : ‘ : ‘ 71 40 
General Correspondence.. . : ‘3 re See ; Sere. 92 
Letters out and from Doctors...................-. beatae renee 135 
Letters out and from Nurses............... : i Bierce Sratarg 65 
Letters to Welfare Workers.... Baan emiae tia Ores ; Se aie ea 169 
Newspaper Articles Senna ee als ok tetr ates crete : ; Ores 3 
Letters from Teachers. . seas aah natin Saea wes aig en es! Greate ae 6 
Total individual requests addressed to the French Section in the year..................... iow, 2a 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 1933. 





In transmitting the thirteenth annnal report, the Executive Director 
asked for the privilege of commenting particularly upon considerations 
deemed of vital importance today. 


EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC WELFARE. 


Three years ago this annual report directed attention to the extensive 
annual expenditure by public and private funds in Canada on all forms of 
public welfare services and the imperative responsibility for clearer 
thinking in relation to the economy and underlying philosophy of the 
whole situation created by this increasing assumption of such services as 
public liabilities, without commensurate consideration or administrative 
provision for all the factors involved. At that time it was estimated that 
approximately $100,000,000 must be the minimum annual outlay in 
Canada on various forms of social welfare services exclusive of unem- 
ployment relief costs. Today that estimated total cannot have been 
substantially decreased, while in recent months direct unemployment 
relief expenditures must approximate $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 per month. 
Montreal’s relief bill alone was $1,258,035 for March. Direct relief will 
be found to have cost at least $60,000,000 in the current twelve months; 
Old Age Pensions $14,500,000 to $15,000,000; Mothers’ Allowances in 
the neighbourhood of $6,500,000; Child Care and Protection services not 
less than $3,000,000; care of the Tuberculous, about $8,000,000; care of 
the Mentally Affected $13,500,000; Public Health Services at least 
$10,000,000, and Hospitalization certainly not less than $27,000,000, 
with ordinary relief of the indigent and other social responsibilities not 
less than $15,000,000, making our annual social welfare outlay on a fair 
estimate not less than $157,500,000, of which $60,000,000 is estimated as 
on direct unemployment relief. 


These totals are not submitted in criticism of the provision of these 
services, but to emphasize the overwhelming importance in the national 
economy of the adequate and sound organization and development of 
Canada’s extensive responsibilities in this field, expecially when policy 
and financial liability for them flow through federal, provincial and 
municipal units of government, with primary responsibility resting to 
such an appreciable degree on the municipalities of which, it must be 
remembered, there are 4,207 in the Dominion. 

Casual criticism of the adequate provision of these services overlooks 
the complicated social life of our day, in which the interlocking controls 
in finance, production and distribution do not leave, even to the 
individual settler hundreds of miles from a railway, self-determination 
in the conditions of his meagre existence, but subject these to fundamental 
influences of national and international nature. Under such conditions 
such provisions as the social insurance of the European countries and 
widespread welfare and educational services have become essential to 
the preservation not only of minimum living standards for the individual, 
but of stability in the social order itself. 


CANADIAN CONSIDERATIONS. 


But on this continent the essential value of so constituting these 
measures of social aid as to safeguard as far as might be the qualities of 
self-reliance, foresight and thrift, which the modern organization of 
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society so handicaps, has been overlooked or denied and to an increasing 
degree services which should partake of contributory responsibilities are 
multiplying on a straight relief or charitable basis. Recognizing to the 
fullest the irresistible appeal of human nature in need, and admitting 
equally without reservation the full measure of helplessness of the 
individual in the complex conditions of modern life, one must also accept 
the full force of Beveridge’s dictum that a state cannot afford to treat 
its dependants better than its citizens. Canada is a young country— 
31.6% of her population is under 15 years of age; 41% under 19 years of 
age, and 3.35% over 70 years of age, leaving 55% of the population in 
what might be called “vigorous adult life’. The social burden of 
1,600,000 persons in receipt of direct unemployment relief alone, and of 
this $157,500,000 spent on social aid in a year, therefore rests upon a 
disturbingly small group of adults and an even smaller group of actually 
producing and earning population. Few avenues of expenditures have 
been mounting as rapidly and few have been receiving as little concen- 
trated study as the relief and welfare services in the last 36 months, 
largely because of the disintegration of responsibility over municipal and 
provincial units of government. Canada’s railway situation has im- 
pressed itself upon public awareness because a special vote of $53,000,000 
was required in the last year to balance obligations—direct relief alone is 
now costing $6,000,000 per month. The direct relief bill for 1932 is 
equivalent to roughly 8% of the wage total of Canada in 1929 (manufac- 
turing $624,302,170 and agriculture estimated at $100,000,000). Yet 
we have all, social workers as well as others, settled into a bewildered 
lethargy accepting as inevitable and apparently beyond amenity to 
remedy a situation in which an incredibly advanced civilization is 
defeated by its own ingenuity and finds it the sum total of its attainments 
to maintain 15% to 20% of its population in idleness as simpler and less 
costly than utilizing the products of their toil. And progressively the 
crucifixion of humanity continues with the slow corrosion of hope, ambi- 
tion, energy and thrift which idleness and dependency breed, and the 
bitter unhappiness of insecurity and deprivation. We cannot continue 
to look upon the social aspects of unemployment as devoid of all challenge 
but that of the best possible organization of relief services, and we must 
not consider the efficient organization of material relief as the sum total 
of service to the unemployed and needy. After all, relief is only the last 
trench of succour and aid when the battle for the effective organization 
of industrial and agricultural production and the efficient organization 
of employment opportunities has been lost. 


ORGANIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT. 


There is a growing appreciation of the fact that the battle has gone 
so badly because it was never properly contested, and in that realization 
there is the greatest hope. We are in the throes of such violent contor- 
tions of our social life because we are in the birth-pangs of a new epoch as 
significant to humanity as the passing of feudalism, the birth of the 
Renaissance and the industrial revolution were to other ages. They are 
few now who do not recognize these facts, but statesmanship wavers as 
to whether these natural processes should be accelerated by managed 
intervention or allowed to take their racking and exhausting course. 
Be that as it may, responsibilities of such magnitude as adjustments in 
international and national credit and finance and a Caesarean incision on 
the structure of capitalism cannot be laid to the office of the social 
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worker. 


However, the second fundamental move ntinem the whole 


programme can legitimately be offered as a challenge to us, namely, a 
more scientific organization of employment opportunity than our casual 
atttitudes have hitherto visualized. We should attempt to get a clear 
vision of this swirling tide of idle men and women about us; we should 
see them as they are: 


(1) 


(2) 


The unemployed whose need is temporary, disappearing if and 
when employment demand recurs. This group calls for tem- 
porary relief but primarily for the energizing of community 
resources and efforts through local employment mobilization as 
contemplated under the Employment Services Act, 1919. 


The seasonally unemployed, whose seasonal layoffs are ordinarily 
safeguarded by wage and working conditions, but who because 
of continuously protracted unemployment are in present need, 
which can normally be regarded as but temporary, however. 


The casually employed, and regularly unemployed, whom Beve- 
ridge describes as “‘The rock upon which all hopes of thrift 
or self-help or trade union organization, no less than all schemes 
of public assistance are shattered.”’ For their type temporary 
relief is no remedy. 


It is in this group that Canada has failed in the entire 
story of her industrial history, and it is this group that has 
proved in Britain ‘“‘The most potent, the most certain, the most 
extensive in operation of all the causes pre-disposing to pau- 
perism.” The present situation presents a challenge and an 
opportunity for vigorous “‘decasualization”’ of Canada’s unskilled 
casual labour by continuance of relief camps for the homeless 
unemployed and but gradual “easing back” into the labour 
market; by greater control through provincial regulation of 
the building up by private enterprise, without responsibility, of 
these casual labour reserves in times of prosperity; by mobile 
transfer of labour from plant to plant as well as place to place; 
by greater control over juvenile placement and training, and 
by the development out of present relief camps of permanent 
work colonies for the chronically indolent, etc., where they 
would be segregated and maintained on a semi-discipline basis 
and employed in various public projects. The importance of 
direction of juvenile employment is indicated by the fact that, 
in June 1931, 842,423 of the Canadian population were from 
15 to 18—now 17 to 20—years of age. 


The unemployable who, because of various handicaps of health, 
physique, training, age, etc., are not and will not be employable 
to the point of self-maintenance, and whose needs therefore call 
rather for social aid than employment services. 


The displaced,—the hundreds of thousands’ whose occupations 
have disappeared in profound scientific, industrial or agri- 
cultural changes—telephone operators displaced by mechanism, 
musicians by “canned music”; farm labourers by machinery, 
etc.; their problems involve not only relief but comprehensive 
training and employment services to assure re-establishment as 
earning units. This calls for a comprehensive plan of initial 
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classification, re-training, placement and rural settlement and 
co-operative self-help projects with proper safeguards. 


RELIEF. 


This lethargy which seems to have seized upon the effort and thought 
of a world grown old and weary has gradually left us obsessed with the 
third and what should be the last phase only of unemployment relief— 
relief itself. Considerable progress has been made in recent months in 
better organization of relief services, but there is still heavy and unneces- 
sary wastage of human character and public funds in the incomplete 
control of services which call only for the greater application of thought 
and knowledge, based upon experience. The challenge to the social 
worker in the present situation is to stand for the human values in the 
relief picture. The very speed and scale which have marked emergency 
relief provisions, of necessity ignored fundamental considerations of the 
enervating effects of such a system were it to continue on a more or less 
permanent basis. Dependency as an economic condition may be treated; 
as a state of mind it corrupts life and society. If our social system 
enforces idleness and prescribes dependency it must find some moral 
equivalent for self-reliant toil. Yet to-day in both public and private 
agencies the whole emphasis is upon relief, continuous and at the 
minimum, and the elimination of provision for the character-feeding and 
building forces. Newton Baker has,put it exceedingly well : 


“T submit that so long as state resources for relief remain comparatively 
unimpaired. it is indefensible to drain the life-blood from our character- 
building, health, and preventive organizations whose service in and out of the 
emergency no intelligent person can question.”’ 


Britain, after twelve years of continuous unemployment, has turned 
her face towards more effective social administration both of poor relief 
and unemployment grants and intensive cultivation under public subsidy 
of recreational and occupational projects to provide mental and physical 
stimulation for her idle. Within a few months indications are that some 
20° of those regarded as continuously dependent have been removed 
in whole or in part from relief lists. Some £20,000,000 to £30,000,000 
will likely be saved in expenditure, and most important, a new spirit 
and strengthened morale are reported as generally prevailing, and most 
marked in some of the mining areas of greatest distress. Canadian 
welfare services, after four years engrossed in “setting up emergency 
relief services’? must turn with honest perception to realization of the 
fact that part of our problem will be permanent; that relief and welfare 
responsibilities must be more intelligently synthetized, and that the 
preservation of human character and self-reliance offers as great a chal- 
lenge as that of the preservation of health and physical life. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Let us not deceive ourselves. In Canada and the United States 
we have come by a gradual process to a “dole in kind.” First we had 
unemployment work projects, then work for relief, and now direct relief. 
So far these grants have been in kind, but the very minutiae of detail 
involved in the organization and distribution of relief supplies will drive 
us irresistibly to the issuance of minimum cash grants. That will be 
the ‘“‘dole” and our very horror and concern at the position in which 
we shall then find ourselves will lead to energetic exploration of ways 
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and means of emergence from our distress. But, after all, before idle 
condemnation we must decide whether there is anything better than 
“the dole’’, short of more fundamental social adjustments which we 
shrink from consciously effecting. There is much to be said for a system 
that, provided (and underline “provided” three times) with sufficient 
supervision and safeguards to separate the irresponsible and inefficient 
from the responsible and trustworthy, entrusts to the latter the strengthen- 
ing duties of providing for their needs within a specified allowance. 
Once we realize, however, that whether by cash or grant of food, fuel, 
rent, clothing, etc., we have nearly 15% of our population on a dole of 
social aid, we shall face the challenge for what it is—the development 
within the limits of our constitutional structure of a scientifically safe- 
guarded system of public aid—we like that phrase better than “poor 
relief’’—for those wholly dependent, and the evolution of well con- 
structed, actuarially sound contributory plans for assured savings—by 
the nation as well as the individual—against the dangers of dependency 
arising from ill health, premature old age or death and recurring unem- 
ployment of the wage-earner. 

That is where Britain and most of Europe find themselves today. 
But neither insurance nor relief is enough; circumstances will force 
more adequate organization of employment and of the distribution of the 
rewards of work. 

And so, eventually, the unemployed, the community and the social 
workers, all of us, when we shall have stumbled from trench to trench 
will find ourselves within the city of Jericho, whose gates long withstood 
the arguments of reason, but whose walls will be beaten down by the 
reverberating force of circumstance. 

Let none of us, therefore, lose courage! let each remain in patience 
and in faith at that post where fate has placed him, for forces greater 
than we and our resisting ingenuity are slowly, steadily adjusting life 
to a new and happier day. 
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(Continued from inside front cover) 


No. 55. The Non-Academic Child. 
No. 56. Protection Against Diphtheria. 


No. 57. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
(Published in French also). (English out of print). 


No. 68. Social Service Exchange. 
No. 59. Relief and the Standard Budget. 


No. 60. Helping People in Need. _ 
Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use {n the present unemployment situation). 


No. 61. Boys in Trouble. 


No. 62. Nn Like These” (Suggestions for the organisation of community welfare and reife 
services). 


Supplement A—The Actual Provision of Relief. 
Supplement B—The Organisation of Special Services for Problems of a Particular Type. 
Supplement C—The Organisation of Relief Work Programmes, 

No. 63. The Visiting Housekeeper. 

No. 64. The Central Bureau in the Catholic Welfare Programme, 


Reprints ° 
(1) Some Considerations re Health Insurance. 
(2) Some Considerations re Employment Insurance, 


Charts—(Wall Size)— 
Nos. 1, 7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9,12, 16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rura! Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 


Nos. 17a-B-C. Does Your City -Lose It’s Babies? Statistical Report of Infant Mortality in Cities of 
Canada. (Five Year comparison, 1926-30). 1932. 


Nos. 2, 8, 11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 19265, 1926 1927 1928). 
No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 

No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. 5. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census), 

No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada, (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No. 1. ‘‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘“‘Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.’”’ 
No. 2. ‘‘The Protection of the Child.”” No.5. ‘“‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.” 


No.8. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


ate Cae English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal! help and advice. 
ree). 


Post-Natal i a and French—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and adviee 
ree). 


Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 83, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s ageneies, institu- 
tions, etc. (At cost). (3) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—*‘Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly, 





Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, 
convened by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health, 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS. 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health 
and otherwise, the general aims of the Council: 


(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year. 


(2) By the activities of Divisions of membership on Maternal and Child Hygiene; Child Care 
and Protection; Family Welfare; Community Organization; Delinquency Services; Leisure 
— “~e Educational Activities; French-Speaking Services; Officials in Public’ Welfare 

ministration 


(8) By affording a connecting link between the various Federal Departments and the Council’s 
constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general welfare program as may be recommended 
from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange if possible for an annual conference on welfare matters. 
3. To co-ordinate the welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Social Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 
or,other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 


(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 


1; National Organizations Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 

2. Provincial Organizations Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 

3. Municipal Organizations ......,. Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 

4. Individual Members .. Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 

In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 
registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other 
publications as may be published from time to time. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—tThirteenth Year, April ist, 19383—March 3ist, 1934. 


Division I.—Maternal and Child Hygiene Chairman—Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria. 
. Ii.—Child Care and Protection........Chairman—Mr. Robt. E. Mills, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax. 
ee Ill.—Family Welfare ...Chairman—Mr. G. B. Clarke, Montreal. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 
- IV.—Community Organization . Chairman—Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 
V.—Delinguency Services Chairman—Mr. H. Atkinson, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
Vice-Chairman—Judge H. S. Mott, Toronto. 
VI.—Leisure Time and Educational 
EON oss cescetces .Chairman—Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal. 
’ ‘Vice-Chairman—Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. 
VII.—-Officials in Pubiic Welfare 


Administration...............Chairman—Mr. A. W. Laver, Toronto. 
*" Vice-Chairman—Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal. 
VIII.—French-speaking Services Chairman—Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa. 
Vice-Chairman—Madame Jules Tessier, Quebec. 


Governors representing National Agencies in 


Membership... Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa. 
Mr. A. J. Frieman, Ottawa. 
: : Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth. 
Governors representing Finance and General 


Interests, . Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. 
. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal. 
. Philip Fisher, Montreal. 
. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto. 
. John B. Laidlaw, Toronto. 
. A. J. Milner, Toronto. 
ames A. Richardson, Winnipeg. 
H. Lovering, Hamilton. 
C. L. Burton, Toronto. 
W. ne Clarke, Montreal. 
. J. D. McKenna, Saint John. 
.C.S. MacDonald, Toronto. 


Honourary Counsel . Ww. L. Scott, K.C., Ottawa. 
Judge J. P oe man, Ottawa. 
Senator the on. Raoul Dandurand, 
Montreal: 
C. A. Seguin, K.C., M.L.A., Ottawa. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Executive Director..... Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A. 





